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THE 
LIFE OF GAINSBOROUGH 


BOYHOOD, YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 


HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH was the 

ninth and youngest child of John Gains- 
borough, a cloth manufacturer, who did a brisk 
business in the woollen shrouds it was then 
compulsory for English people to be buried 
in. Born at Sudbury in Suffolk, in May, 1727, 
Thomas was in due course sent to the Grammar 
School there, the head master of which hap- 
pened to be his mother’s brother. He made, 
however, little progress with his lessons, and his 
uncle often had occasion to complain of his in- 
attention and carelessness, The only thing in 
which he excelled was writing, and it is related 
that he could imitate anybody’s hand with the 
preatest ease, an accomplishment he fortunately 
refrained from exercising in later life, although 
he is said to have won a holiday on one occasion 
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by presenting to the master of his school a 
forged letter purporting to have come from his 
father. 

Gainsborough’s earliest open-air studies were 
drawings of trees made in an old orchard behind 
the Black Horse Inn, which is still in existence, 
and there his first attempt at portraiture was 
produced under rather amusing circumstances. 
As he was making a sketch of a pear-tree a 
man’s head suddenly appeared amongst the 
foliage and the boy rapidly added it to his pic- 
ture. The owner of the head had come to steal 
the pears; but when he saw the artist he ran 
away, hoping to elude detection. Thomas, how- 
ever, showed the portrait to his father, who at 
once recognized not only the features of the 
man, but the talent of the boy who could pro- 
duce so good a likeness with a few strokes of 
his pencil. Another account of the incident 
says it was not in his father’s orchard, but in 
that belonging to the Rev. Mr. Coyle of Sudbury, 
that the famous sketch, still known as Zom 
Peartree, was made. <A supposed enlarged 
replica, painted on a piece of wood cut to the 
shape of a man, isinthe possession of Mr. Jackson, 
and was lent by him to the 1885 Exhibition of 
Gainsborough’s works at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
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The Zom Feartree portrait was in any case 
the cause of a great change in its author’s pro- 
spects. A family council was held, and it was 
decided that Tom should be sent to London to 
study art, for at that time it was the only place 
where anything like good teaching could be 
obtained. The boy, who was only fifteen, was 
confided to the care of a silversmith, whose name 
has not been preserved, and who does not seem 
to have taken much notice of his charge, though 
he is said to have introduced him to the French 
engraver Gravelot, by whom he was taught to 
etch. 

Gainsborough also studied in the St. Martin’s 
Lane Academy, then unfortunately under the 
direction of second-rate men only, and he 
received occasional further instruction from 
Francis Hayman, who enjoyed some little re- 
pute as an historical and portrait-painter, but 
on account of his dissipated life, was anything 
but a desirable companion for an innocent lad 
of sixteen. No real harm accrued to Thomas, 
however. His love of home kept him straight, 
and for three long years he did his best to justify 
the sacrifices his parents had made to obtain for 
him the supposed advantages of life in London. 
Homesick and lonely he worked on, taking a 
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little room in Hatton Garden, where he labori- 
ously composed landscapes from his own early 
sketches and earned a little money by painting 
portraits, little dreaming of the fame his later 
work was to bring him. Quite suddenly, at the 
end of three years, he resolved to return home ; 
and although he brought no honours with him, 
he was eagerly welcomed back, not only by his 
own people, but by his fellow-townsfolk, who 
had already made up their minds that he was 
destined to win distinction for his native place. 
Almost the first thing he did, however, was to 
fall in love with a young girl named Margaret 
Burr, the sister of one of his father’s travellers, 
said to have been the daughter of one of the 
exiled Stuarts, although there was absolutely no 
proof to justify the rumour, except her unusual 
beauty and air of distinction. 

The story goes that Thomas Gainsborough 
first met his future wife when he was sketching 
in a wood near Sudbury, and that she stepped 
straight into his heart as well as into his picture. 
However that may be the young people soon 
became engaged, Gainsborough’s parents, who 
were singularly unworldly, making no objection 
to their early marriage. True, the bride brought 
her husband an annuity of two hundred pounds, 
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which probably weighed with them to some ex- 
tent; but it was not very much for the young 
couple to begin housekeeping on, especially 
as, in spite of the many admirers of the genius 
of Gainsborough at Sudbury, there were no 
art patrons in its neighbourhood. For this 
reason the newly married pair moved, in 1746, 
to Ipswich, where they took a small house, the 
rent of which was only £6 a year. For the first 
few months little seemed to have been gained 
by the change. The only offer of employment 
received by Gainsborough was from a wealthy 
landowner, who asked him to do up his house 
for him. The tide turned suddenly, however, 
when the young artist attracted the attention of 
Joshua Kirby, the future President of the Society 
out of which the Royal Academy was to grow. 
Kirby did not himself buy Gainsborough’s pic- 
tures, but he introduced him to others who did; 
and when, after some years of constant inter- 
course, the older of the two friends left for Lon- 
don, he intrusted one of his sons to the care of 
the painter as a pupil. 

Very little is known of the home life of Gains- 
borough and his wife during their fifteen years’ 
residence at Ipswich. ‘Two daughters were born 
to them, who were named Mary and Margaret ; 
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but it is impossible to make sure of the exact 
dates of their birth, and their mother evidently 
kept them very much in the background during 
their childhood, for none of their father’s bio- 
graphers have any anecdotes to tell of them. 
About 1753, when Gainsborough had been 
working at Ipswich for seven years, he came 
under the notice of Philip Thicknesse, the 
Governor of Landguard Fort, who is said to 
have taken the replica of the Zom Feartree 
alluded to above for a living man. It had been 
placed against the wall in Gainsborough’s garden, 
so that the head appeared above it from the 
other side, and Thicknesse was so struck with it 
that he at once decided to have his own portrait 
taken by the same hand. Many stories of 
doubtful authenticity are told of all the Governor 
did for the young artist, but it is very evident 
that he was of real service to him at a critical 
time of his career, although of course Gains- 
borough would sooner or later have won success 
and fame without any extraneous aid. Whether 
with the help of Thicknesse or not, he found 
himself able in the year 1760 to remove to 
Bath, then a centre of fashion, and to take a 
good house there, where he soon became popular 
and painted the portraits of nearly all the cele- 
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brities who flocked to the favourite health resort 
to drink the waters and idle life away. 


AT BATH 


No sooner were the Gainsboroughs settled 
in their new home, which was in the recently 
completed Circus at Bath, than patrons began 
to pour in. The landscapes which had not been 
given away before he left Ipswich the artist now 
hung in his studio and the passage leading to it, 
but none of his visitors took any special notice 
of them. The day of appreciation of studies of 
natural scenery had not yet dawned, and it was 
only by painting portraits that a living could be 
made out of art. The painter soon found 
himself in a position to raise his price from eight 
to forty guineas for a head, whilst for a full- 
length portrait he now charged one hundred 
guineas. At first it was a disappointment to him 
to have to put aside his landscape work entirely, 
for until he came to Bath he had been a land- 
scape-painter by choice and a portrait-painter 
by necessity. Now, however, a great change came 
over his view of the matter, the result, it is said, 
of his having become acquainted with the work 
of Van Dyck, several of whose masterpieces were 
in private possession in the neighbourhood of 
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Bath. A new light seems to have broken upon 
the path of the young Suffolk artist: he no 
longer grudged the time necessary to study the 
character of those who sat to him; he had, so 
to speak, received the accollade as a portrait- 
painter ; and there was a marked change in his 
style of work, so marked, indeed, that some 
experts claim to be able to recognize at once the 
difference between a likeness painted before and 
after the first introduction to the Flemish master. 

The arrival of the Gainsboroughs at Bath 
coincided with the first exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Artists, to which Gainsborough was 
invited to contribute by his old friend Joshua 
Kirby, who was on the committee. Rather un- 
graciously the portrait-painter took no notice 
of the request, and it was not until the third 
exhibition that he sent a specimen of his work. 
This was a full-length portrait of Mr. Nugent, 
afterwards Lord Clare, and Gainsborough thus 
for the first time came into contrast with 
his great contemporary and rival Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who from first to last showed a most 
generous appreciation of the Suffolk master’s 
work, in spite of the coldness, almost amount- 
ing to hostility, with which his advances were 
met. It was, never in fact, amongst his fellow- 
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painters that Gainsborough sought his friends, 
nor did he become really intimate with any of 
the highly-born men and women who sat to 
him. If painting was his first love, music and 
the drama came next in his affections, and he 
more than once bemoaned the fact that he had 
not been a professional player. 

His chief companions at Bath, outside his 
home circle, were Abel, the famous player on the 
viol da gamba ; Giardini the violinist ; Fischer 
the hautboy-player, who married his daughter 
Mary; the lovely singer Eliza Linley, afterwards 
Mrs. Sheridan; and the actors Garrick, Quin 
and Foote, of all of whom he painted very 
fine portraits. Another but humbler friend to 
whom Gainsborough was much attached was 
the carrier Wiltshire, who, it is related, loved 
his employer so much that he declined to re- 
ceive money for taking his pictures up to 
London, asking only a “‘little picture” as a 
reward. Amongst the “little pictures” given 
with reckless generosity to this carrier, wha 
must have had a keen prophetic instinct, were 
the celebrated Parish Clerk, the Portrait of 
Quin, A Landscape with Cattle and The Harvest 
Waggon, all of which are now worth many 
thousands of pounds. 
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Whilst Gainsborough was dividing his time 
at Bath between painting portraits and enjoying 
the society of his musical and dramatic friends, 
his fame ever on the increase, something like a 
revolution was taking place in the art world of 
London, which had now become, through the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, a recognized 
art centre even in the judgment of hostile foreign 
critics. Gainsborough, though he had had no- 
thing to do with the foundation of the new 
society, was from the first treated with great 
consideration and respect by its members. He 
was indeed made an R.A., if not exactly against 
his will, yet certainly without his formal consent, 
and he was never really cordial in his relations 
with his fellow Academicians. ‘To the first Ex- 
hibition he sent two Portraits, two Landscapes 
and a Study of a Boy’s head; in 1770 he con- 
tributed a large Landscape, five Portraits and a 
Book of drawings; and in 1772 his pictures 
numbered no fewer than fifteen. In 1774 he, 
however, sent nothing, and although he was per- 
suaded to exhibit again later, he was never really 
en rapport with the Society and he eventually 
withdrew altogether. 
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In 1774 Gainsborough and his wife decided 
to leave Bath and go to London, partly because 
it was now the best field for a portrait-painter, 
but still more, it is supposed, on account of the 
failing health and spirits of their daughter Mary. 
Although her parents were not yet aware of it, 
or, if they were, they chose to ignore it, she had 
lost her heart to the musician Fischer, who was 
anything but a desirable husband for her, and it 
was hoped that change of scene would help her 
to get over her fancy. Wiltshire now received his 
last commission from his generous employer, 
for he was instructed to remove all the Gains- 
boroughs’ goods and chattels to London, and he 
was probably, as usual, paid in kind, though what 
pictures he received on the melancholy occasion 
is not known. 

On his arrival in London Gainsborough took 
part of the great mansion known as Schomberg 
House, the rest of it being occupied by the little 
known portrait-painter John Astley. No sooner 
was the new studio opened than Gainsborough 
became a formidable rival to Reynolds, who had 
hitherto had everything practically his own way 
so far as portrait-painting was concerned. Un- 
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fortunately a coldness ensued between the two 
great men who were so well fitted to be friends, 
the fault of which, however, seems to have been 
entirely on Gainsborough’s side, for Sir Joshua, 
to his credit be it spoken, never betrayed the 
slightest jealousy of the new-comer. He called 
on Gainsborough soon after that artist’s arrival, 
but the call was never returned ; and when the 
President of the Academy paid him the com- 
pliment of asking him to paint his portrait, he 
showed no eagerness to accept the commission. 
The portrait was begun but never finished, and 
when Sir Joshua wrote on his return from an 
absence at Bath to ask when it would be con- 
venient for Gainsborough to receive him no 
reply was vouchsafed. 

In London, as before at Bath, it was not 
amongst the leaders of society that Gainsborough 
chose his friends. His chief companion at first 
was his brother Humphrey, whose sudden death 
in 1776 was a great grief to him; and amongst 
the most constant visitors at his house were 
Johann, son of Sebastian Bach, the Sheridans, 
Garrick, Abel, and unfortunately also Johann 
Christian Fischer, who was, strange to say, 
allowed to come and go when he would, in spite 
of the danger to the peace of mind of Mary 
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Gainsborough. It seems to have been a great 
shock to her father, though it can scarcely have 
been a surprise, when she informed him of her 
engagement to the musician ; and in a letter he 
wrote to his sister, Mrs. Gibbon, one of the very 
few relics of his correspondence which have 
been preserved, he says: ‘‘ The notice I had of it 
was very sudden, as I had not the least suspicion 
of the attachment being so long and deeply 
seated ; and as it was too late for me to alter 
anything without being the cause of total un- 
happiness on both sides, my consent, which was 
a mere compliment to affect to ask, Ineeds must 
give ; whether such a match was agreeable to me 
or not I would not have the cause of unhappi- 
ness lie upon my conscience ; and accordingly 
they were married last Monday, and are settled 
for the present in a ready-furnished little house 
in Curzon Street, Mayfair. I can’t say,” he 
adds, with a pathetic effort to make the best of 
what was a most unfortunate event for all con- 
cerned, ‘I have any reason to doubt the man’s 
honesty or goodness of heart, as I never heard 
any one speak anything amiss of him, and as to 
his oddities and temper, she must learn to like 
them as she likes his person, for nothing can be 
altered now... . Peggy has been very un- 
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happy about it, but I endeavour to comfort 
her. 

The fears hinted at in this letter, which is an 
interesting revelation of the character of the 
writer, were unfortunately all too well founded. 
The union was anything but a happy one, and 
after a few years of ever increasing misery Mr. and 
Mrs. Fischer were separated by mutual consent. 
Lovers of gossip, always too ready to invent 
hard things of those who are unfortunate in 
marriage, hinted at certain compromising secrets, 
even going so far as to say that the real reason 
of the parting between husband and wife was a 
penchant on the part of the latter for the Prince 
of Wales. For this, however, there was abso- 
lutely no foundation beyond the fact that Mary 
gave the portrait of Fischer painted by her father 
to His Royal Highness, which was certainly not 
the sort of gift likely to be acceptable to a lover. 
Mrs. Fischer lived to be quite an old woman, 
surviving her husband, who died in 1800, for 
twenty-six years. 

Amongst Gainsborough’s first aristocratic 
patrons in London were Lord Bateman, the 
son of the ‘mushroom noble” whom George I. 
is said to have raised to the Irish peerage to 
avoid making him a Knight of the Bath, and 
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Sir George Beaumont, who belonged to an old 
English family, and at whose table the great 
portrait-painter, in spite of his usual shyness of 
general society, was a frequent guest. Of this 
baronet the story is told that he was fond of 
dabbling in paint, and asked Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to give him a hint about the mixing of colours, 
to which the President of the Royal Academy 
replied, “‘ Mix a little wax with them; but do not 
tell anybody.” ‘ Will not that make the painting 
crack?” asked Sir George ; to which Sir Joshua 
naively answered, “ All good pictures crack.” 
Sir George Beaumont, who became much 
attached to Gainsborough, relates in one of his 
letters an anecdote which brings out forcibly 
the artist’s love of mirth and tendency to see 
the comic side of a situation. The friends had 
been talking about a certain French abbé who 
was afflicted with a morbid dread of laughing at 
the wrong moment, and never raised the Host 
at Mass without being in terror lest his infirmity 
should overtake him. Gainsborough capped 
this story by telling how he had himself suffered 
in a similar manner when the guest of a certain 
Earl who daily gathered his household together 
for family prayer. ‘I dared not go,” said the 
artist, “for fear of laughing at the chaplain, 
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whose puritanical countenance wrought most 
whimsically upon me.” The Earl, annoyed at 
the non-appearance of his visitor, said to him 
one day, ‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Gainsborough, you 
have forgotten; you geniuses have wandering 
memories.” ‘‘ No, my lord, I have not forgotten,” 
stammered Gainsborough ; and Sir George goes 
on to relate that he resolved to remain where 
he was no longer; but as soon as the Earl 
and his household had assembled at their de- 
votions, he left the house, telling the servant 
appointed to attend on him to inform his lord- 
ship that he had gone to breakfast at Salisbury. 
It was, perhaps, not much wonder that Gains- 
borough made enemies as well as friends, when 
he could resent so strongly a gentle reminder of 
one of the initial principles of good breeding, 
respect for the customs of a house in which he 
was a guest. 

Gainsborough had not been long at Schom- 
berg House before he was summoned to Buck- 
ingham Palace by George III., who had already 
often noticed his work at the Royal Academy, 
and had, it is said, been specially struck with 
the Portrait of Garrick. The artist soon became 
a favourite with the Royal Family, and painted 
likenesses of the King, Queen, and most of the 
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numerous Princesses, being admitted to the 
Palace at all hours of the day, in spite of the 
then rigid court etiquette. Had his pen been 
as facile as his brush, he had opportunities given 
to few of describing the happy home life of the 
royal pair before it was clouded by the insanity 
of the King, and when high hopes were still 
entertained of the Prince of Wales, then a high- 
spirited boy of twelve who had not yet betrayed 
the vicious tendencies to which he yielded later. 
George III. was but thirty-six when Gains- 
borough painted his first portrait of him, and 
Queen Charlotte, her old jealousy of those who 
had preceded her in her husband’s affections 
forgotten, was happy in her well-filled nursery, 
her only real grief having been the death of one 
of her younger boys, whose likeness Gains- 
borough painted after his death, from a sketch 
made just before the funeral. 

Of the many Portrait Groups of the Royal 
Family painted by Gainsborough the one which 
attracted most notice during the lifetime of the 
artist was that of the three sisters, the Princess 
Royal, Princess Augusta and Princess Elizabeth, 
completed in 1783. It was about the hanging 
of this picture that the artist finally quarrelled 
with the Royal Academy in 1784, and the story 

(s 
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of the dispute is very differently told by the 
partisans of Gainsborough and those of the 
Academicians. The picture was painted to 
occupy a certain. position at Carlton House, the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, and the artist 
was anxious that it should appear at the exhibi- 
tion under similar conditions of height and light. 
To meet his wishes, one of the rules of the 
Society would have had to be set aside, and 
it was decided that no exception could be 
made even in the case of the work of so 
distinguished a master. The group was hung 
on the full-length line, and Gainsborough was 
so annoyed at the destruction of the effect he 
had aimed at, that, in spite of his hatred of 
writing, he for once took up the pen in his own 
behalf, and sent the following appeal to the 
Committee : 

“He begs pardon,” he says, “‘ for giving them 
so much trouble, but he has painted the picture 
of the Princesses in so tender a light that, not- 
withstanding he approves very much of the 
established line for strong effects, he cannot 
possibly consent to have it placed higher than 
eight feet and a half, because the likeness and 
work of the picture will not be seen any higher; 
therefore, at a word, he will not trouble the 
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gentlemen against their inclination, but will beg 
the rest of his pictures back again.” 

It is indeed to be regretted that so well 
justified a protest should have met with the 
response it did. The Council of the Academy, 
instead of humouring the artist, actually took 
him at his word, sending back to him without 
apology all his pictures: thus closing their doors 
to one of the greatest geniuses of the day. 
Gainsborough accepted the rebuff in silence, 
but he, of course, never again sent anything for 
exhibition. 

In spite of his reputation for unworldliness. 
Gainsborough managed to keep his position at 
Court, even whilst he was painting portraits of 
the rebellious Prince of Wales, and immortalizing 
him as the lover of Mrs. Robinson, generally 
known as Perdita, and of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
whom the heir apparent is said to have actually 
married. A Portrait Group painted by Gains- 
borough of the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Lord Radnor, 
whom Walpole called a “simple old Phoebus,” is 
a very significant proof of the lax morality of 
the day. The Prince of Wales seems to have 
been the only one of King George’s numerous 
children whose portrait Gainsborough painted 
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after they left the nursery, though their parents 
sat to him again and again in later life, and it 
was a common saying that the painter was able to 
make even old Queen Charlotte look beautiful. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, whom 
the artist had known at Bath when the Duke 
was in disgrace with his royal brother, were also 
amongst his sitters ; and he painted a charming 
likeness of the Duchess of Gloucester, the lovely 
Maria Waldegrave who, left a widow by her 
first husband, Earl Waldegrave, married the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1770, though the fact 
was kept secret from the King till 1772. 

Of the later portraits by Gainsborough, the 
most celebrated are those of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the beautiful daughter of the first 
Earl and Countess Spencer, whom he had painted 
as a child of six years old at Bath. Even 
then she gave promise of the loveliness which 
made her the irresistible queen of society in 
London, eclipsing all rivals, the most brilliant 
of the gay throng who danced and played the 
nights away at the Ladies’ Club, masqueraded 
at the Pantheon or promenaded at Ranelagh. 
It was when painting one of these later portraits, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1778, that 
Gainsborough is reported to have said, ‘“ Her 
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Grace is too hard for me,” and to have ‘drawn 
a wet pencil across a mouth which all who saw 
it thought exquisitely lovely.” 

The famous picture recently recovered by 
Messrs. Agnew, which was cut out of its frame 
when hanging in their gallery and was supposed 
to be irretrievably lost, represents the Duchess 
in the very prime of her beauty, wearing the 
large felt hat and picturesque costume of the 
day. It is, however, by no means the best of 
the many likenesses of her, and it is altogether 
excelled by the likeness of Mrs. Siddons, now 
in the National Gallery, which was probably 
painted about the same time. It is related that 
when the artist was painting the latter portrait 
he was heard to mutter under his breath: 
‘Damn your nose, madam; there is no end 
to it”; and d@ propos of this anecdote a critic 
remarks: ‘‘Mrs. Siddons, with all her beauty, 
was a kind of female Johnson .. . her nose 
was not too long for nothing.” 

Hard as it must have been for the popular 
portrait-painter to get away from his many ad- 
mirers in London, Gainsborough did manage 
now and then to spend a little time in the country, 
and some of his most beautiful landscapes were 
produced during the last years of his life. He 
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made one trip to the Lakes with an old Ipswich 
friend, and in a letter toa London acquaintance 
he declared his intention of “ mounting all the 
Lakes at the next Exhibition in the great style,” 
adding “and, you know, if people don’t like them, 
it’s only jumping into one of the deepest of them 
from off a wooded island and my reputation will 
be fixed for ever.” A visit to his native place 
was also paid, and an old lady with whom he 
stopped as a guest told his biographer, Fulcher, 
that he “was gay, very gay and good-looking, 
creating a great sensation, in a rich suit of drab 
with laced ruffles and cocked hat.” As late as 
1856 the excitement of his arrival was still re- 
membered, old people telling each other how 
when they were children the great painter had 
come back to exercise his elective franchise as a 
free burgess of the borough in which he was born. 

During the last years of his life Gainsborough 
had lodgings at Richinond in Surrey, then still 
a quiet country place, to which he used often to 
retire with his wife and his daughter Margaret, 
who never married. It was at Richmond that 
he first saw Jack Hill, the boy so often intro- 
duced in his later landscapes, who was then a 
handsome lad of fifteen, and to whom the painter 
took so great a fancy that he adopted him as a 
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son, taking him back to London with him. Jack, 
however, objected very strongly to the confine- 
ment of a town, and still more to be obliged to 
pose for his benefactor. He ran away several 
times, and finally disappeared altogether, in spite 
of every effort to trace him. 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH 


The closing years of Gainsborough’s life were 
very peaceful and happy. His wife and his two 
daughters, for Mrs. Fischer returned to her 
father’s house after her separation from her hus- 
band, made up the home, and the artist’s letters 
to his relations and friends are full of content 
with his lot. He told Mrs. Gibbon that he was 
living at the rate of a thousand a year; yet he 
always had plenty of money to spare for those 
less fortunate than himself. Many were the 
young artists he aided with timely help; he even 
lent money to his old patron Thicknesse, and 
he gave away his work with reckless generosity. 
The beautiful Boy at the Stile was bestowed on 
Colonel Hamilton for his fine playing of a solo 
on the violin ; a lady who had done him some 
trifling service received twenty drawings as a 
reward, which she pasted on the walls of her 
room without the least idea of their value. 
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Gainsborough, though he rose very early, 
worked only four or five hours a day, spending 
the rest of the time visiting his friends or at 
home with his favourite musical cronies about 
him. Of an evening he used to sit with his wife 
and daughters, making sketches for pictures and 
keeping the whole party amused with his quaint 
remarks. It seemed as if he had many years of 
happy work before him ; but already in 1786 the 
note of coming change was sounded, and the 
great painter, though he kept his own counsel, 
for some little time, knew that his days were 
numbered. 

It is related that early in 1787, when he 
and his friend Sheridan were dining at Sir 
George Beaumont’s, the artist gave these two 
kindred spirits a hint of the depression which 
was beginning to weigh upon him. He seemed 
unable to respond to Sheridan’s sallies of wit, 
which he generally met with ready repartee, and 
presently he asked the latter to leave the room 
with him. When they were alone, he said: ‘‘ Now 
don’t laugh, but listen. I shall die soon. I know 
it; I feel it. I have less time to live than my 
looks infer, but for this I care not. What 
oppresses my mind is this: I have many acquaint- 
ances, but few friends; and as I wish to have one 
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worthy man to accompany me to the grave, I am 
desirous of bespeaking you. Will you come, ay 
or no.” 

Of course Sheridan tried to cheer the speaker 
by telling him his presentiment was unfounded, 
but Gainsborough would not rejoin his host till 
he obtained the promise he asked. Having 
received it, however, he seemed cheered, and 
Sheridan thought no more of the matter till 
later events proved how right the artist had been 
in his fears. 

Not long after this incidext began the historic 
trial of Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, 
and Gainsborough, though he generally avoided 
crowds, was present several times. On the last 
occasion he became so absorbed in listening to 
what was going on, that he did not notice an 
open window behind him, from which there was 
a great draught, until, to quote his own words, 
he “suddenly felt something inexpressibly cold 
touch his neck.” When he got home, he told 
his wife of the strange sensation, which still con- 
tinued; but she could see nothing to account for 
it, and was at first disposed to think it mere 
fancy. Gainsborough, however, knew better ; he 
insisted on a doctor being sent for, who dis- 
covered a small swelling in the neck, which he 
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pronounced of little consequence, declaring that 
it would disappear when the weather got 
warmer. 

Gainsborough endeavoured to believe what 
he was told, but not long afterwards he said to 
Mrs. Gibbon that he believed the swelling to be 
cancer. Other doctors were called in; they 
confirmed his opinion, and with splendid courage 
the patient prepared himself for the inevitable 
end. He made his will, leaving everything to 
his wife and daughters, and in spite of much 
suffering worked on, aided by his young nephew 
Gainsborough Dupont, to whom he was much 
attached, for two months longer. At the begin- 
ning of July he felt that the end was close at 
hand, and sent for his special friends to bid them 
good-bye, reminding Sheridan of his promise to 
attend the funeral. The only thing which seems 
to have troubled his conscience in these sad last 
days was his want of courtesy to his rival Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and he wrote a note to him 
asking him to call. The request was, of course, 
complied with, and Sir Joshua himself, in his 
generous eulogy of Gainsborough pronounced 
four months later, said of the touching interview: 
“The impression of it upon my mind was that 
his regret at losing life was principally the regret 
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of leaving his art.” The last words of the dying 
master, as the President left the room, were: 
“We are all going to Heaven, and Van Dyck is 
of the company.” 

A few days later, on August 2nd, 1788, Gains- 
borough died. In accordance with a wish he 
expressed just before the end, he was buried in 
Kew Churchyard, close to his old friend Joshua 
Kirby. Gainsborough Dupont acted as chief 
mourner, and the pall was borne by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and five Royal Academicians, all now 
ready to forget their grievances against their great 
colleague in their sorrow at his loss. 


THE ART OF GAINSBOROUGH: 
ART CONDITIONS IN GAINSBOROUGH’S TIME 


N judging of the art of Gainsborough it is 

important that the peculiar circumstances 
of the time at which he lived should be borne 
in mind. The eighteenth century, in spite, per- 
haps because, of its intense political activity, was 
a period of decline in art production everywhere 
but in the British Isles, where the work of 
Hogarth, Wilson, Ramsay, Romney, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Wright of Derby and Gainsborough 
himself, with that of others less celebrated, gave 
the lie to the long established belief that no 
good thing could come out of the cold, damp 
land of mist and fog. In Italy the only artists 
worthy of the name were the essentially common- 
place Canaletto, Guardi and Zuccherelli; in 
Spain Goya alone maintained to some extent 
the great traditions of Velazquez; in France, 
after the death of Watteau in 1721, Chardin, 
Greuze, Boucher and other decorative masters 
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alone lit up the gloom, for David, of whom such 
great things were foretold, yet whose cold classic- 
ality gave the death-blow to originality, was 
not born until Gainsborough was twenty years 
old. No successor to Van Dyck had arisen in 
Belgium ; in Holland a few genre and flower 
painters were the only heirs of the mighty masters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and 
in Germany, as in France, the petrifying touch of 
classicism was crushing the life out of native 
talent ; foreven to Raphael Mengs the form was 
far more than the spirit. 

Until the eighteenth century art had been 
practised in England chiefly by foreigners, and 
not one genius of British birth had arisen to 
contest with them the palm of superiority. Yet 
suddenly, without any connection with each 
other, and with no hereditary traditions to 
account for their extraordinary powers, a galaxy 
of master painters arose who effected in the 
course of a few years a complete revolution in 
art. In more senses than one it was an ugly 
time for such a task to be accomplished. ‘The 
work of the handicraftsman was being superseded 
by the use of machinery, and the bitterness of 
class against class had rarely been greater. The 
picturesqueness of costume which had been the 
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delight of Van Dyck was dying out, and ail the 
conditions of social life seemed inimical to 
the culture of beauty for its own sake. Yet 
somehow the ethereal germ of original art pro- 
duction did take root in the apparently uncon- 
genial soil, and sprang up into a many-sided 
growth which won the reluctant admiration even 
of foreign critics. The lifeless repetition of out- 
worn themes was replaced by the study of living 
forms. Truthful representations of contemporary 
men and women, of real peasants toiling or 
taking their ease in English fields and lanes, 
superseded classic groves with their imaginary 
tenants. Ina word, a new movement had begun 
for art, and in this movement none took a more 
important part than did Thomas Gainsborough, 
whose early associations were all with trade, and 
none of whose ancestors had shown any special 
predilection for art. 


LANDSCAPE WORK 


It is difficult now, when every amateur can 
provide himself for a few shillings with all 
manner of aids to outdoor work, to realize the 
difficulties which hampered the painter of land- 
scape in the time of Gainsborough. What the 
French call the flein-air artist had absolutely 
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no existence then, for at the most only black 
and white sketches, supplemented by a few 
colour notes, were practicable in the open air. 

In spite, however, of all the influences against 
him, and the fact that he has never yet received 
the recognition he deserves, Gainsborough no 
doubt inaugurated a great advance in the treat- 
ment of landscape. His earliest works in that 
direction were actual impressions of bits of 
scenery near his home at Sudbury, and in them 
he really unconsciously struck the keynote of 
change. Hitherto classic scenes were de rigueur, 
and even Wilson, although he has been styled 
the ‘‘ Father of English landscape art,” got all 
inspiration abroad. 

Gainsborough was, indeed, the first master 
to paint the characteristic landscape of his 
native land. He revelled in the woods and 
lanes, with the heavy masses of foliage, which are 
so unlike the mountain scenery of Italy, and are 
modified in their appearance by a mist-laden 
atmosphere, offering a marked contrast to the 
clear sunshine of the south. His thatched cot- 
tages and harvest waggons are faithful representa- 
tions of those he saw about him; his labourers 
and country children are thoroughly typical of 
Suffolk. He was, in fact, the forerunner of the 
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Norwich school of open-air painting, and he an- 
ticipated to a certain extent the work done by 
Crome, Stark, Cotman and their followers. There 
is about his work something of the same spirit as 
in that of Rousseau or of Diaz. From the first he 
wasa master of style, taking a broad view of nature, 
and there was never anything petty or forced 
in what he did. It was reserved to Constable, 
who was but twelve years old when Gainsborough 
died, to teach the face-to-face-with-nature doc- 
trine; but the Suffolk master was his pioneer 
in a far truer sense than Wilson: when Gains- 
borough returned to Sudbury from London in 
1774, to work steadily at landscape, Wilson, 
though thirteen years his senior, was still in 
Italy studying decadent Italian art; and when 
the /Viove was exhibited at the Academy in 1760, 
Gainsborough had already produced his finest 
landscapes. 

In his early landscape work, of which the 
Great Cornard Wood, now in the National Gal- 
lery, is a very typical example, Gainsborough 
is said to have betrayed the influence of certain 
Dutch masters, notably of Wynants. He greatly 
excelled his predecessor, however, in dignity 
of composition, and it was not long before he 
finally freed himself from all hampering reference 
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to the work of others, gaining year by year in- 
creased ease of manner with an assured pre- 
cision of touch anda richness of colouring such 
as are even now rarely surpassed. 
Gainsborough’s first ambition was to be a 
landscape-painter, and a landscape-painter alone. 
The portraits he painted were mostly under- 
taken for the sake of the money they would 
bring, and it was not until comparatively late in 
life that human nature in all its complexity 
appealed to him with anything like the same force 
as did natural scenery. Great as he undoubtedly 
was in portraiture, he would probably have been 
even greater in landscape had he lived half a 
century later. He has been called the “first 
and best of the impressionists” ; and, although 
this is perhaps going too far, the judgment con- 
tains a certain measure of truth, for his aim was 
always to catch the actual spirit of every scene 
he depicted, and he relied for effect on sincere 
and direct imitation alone. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
to whom Gainsborough’s fine landscapes were 
really something of a puzzle, said that ‘their 
grace was not academic or antique, but selected 
from the great school of nature;” and he tried 
to explain it by describing how the Suffolk 
master used to arrange a miniature scene on his 
D 
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table “‘ with bits of stone, dried herbs and pieces 
of looking-glass, which he magnified and im- 
proved into rocks and trees.” This quaint re- 
velation of his own inaptitude as a critic of 
landscape work, and of the subterfuges to which 
the student of nature resorted at that time, the 
President followed up by dwelling on Gains- 
borough’s habit of painting by candle-light, 
which he characterized as a very advantageous 
and improving practice. He strongly advised 
his hearers to follow also Gainsborough’s plan 
“of forming all the parts of his picture together, 
the whole going on at the same time in the same 
manner as nature creates her work.” 

This halting judgment, with its excursions into 
side issues and unimportant details, contained 
one remarkable assertion, betraying a consider- 
able want of acumen in the painter-critic, for he 
said: “Gainsborough did not look at nature 
with a poet’s eye. . . . He saw her with the eye 
of a painter”—a distinction without a difference, 
for it is to the poet alone, whether he voices 
his genius in words or in pictorial form, that 
nature reveals her secrets. 

Constable, who was the greatest of Gains- 
borough’s immediate successors and, as already 
pointed out, to some extent his heir, struck a 
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truer note when he said that, in looking at the 
Suffolk master s renderings of scenery, ‘“‘ We find 
tears in our eyes and know not what brings them.” 
Ruskin spoke of his hand being as “light as 
the sweep of a cloud, as swift as the flash of a 
sunbeam,” although in other respects he scarcely 
made sufficient allowance for the conditions 
under which Gainsborough worked, for he says, 
‘His landscapes are rather motives of feeling and 
colour than earnest studies, . . . with more of 
science than of truth in them”—a distinction as 
misleading and noteworthy in its way as that of 
Reynolds with regard to the poet’s and painter’s 
eye. Redgrave likens the landscape work of 
Gainsborough to ‘‘the recollection of some sweet 
melody which the musician weaves into his theme, 
all unconscious that it isamemory”; and, tocome 
down to contemporary criticism, Brock Arnold 
forcibly says: “Gainsborough felt the true charm 
of a landscape, not in its details, but in its 
spirit; and he attempted to make his picture 
convey a similar general impression to the 
spectator to that which would be derived from 
a contemplation of the original scene.” 
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PORTRAITS 


In spite of his early predilection for landscape, 
Gainsborough, when once he turned seriously to 
portraiture, rapidly gained an ease and precision 
of touch, a mastery of expression and a skill of 
grouping which placed him in the first rank. 
His work, even at Ipswich, was marked by the 
sincerity which was from the very first his 
governing principle; and, although he was in 
later life to a certain extent affected by the accid- 
ental circumstances of the rank and position 
of his sitters, he never stooped to pander to 
their weaknesses. As in landscape, so in por- 
traiture he was a master of style, and he impressed 
everything he produced with his own individu- 
ality. 

Amongst the earliest portraits painted by 
Gainsborough which have been preserved are 
those of various members of the Hingeston 
family, of Mr. and Mrs. Pond and of Governor 
Thicknesse, all of which have been seen from 
time to time at exhibitions, and contrast with the 
later work of Bath and London, chiefly in their 
comparative soberness of colouring. To the 
same period is supposed to belong the fine 
likeness in the possession of Mrs. Pym of James 
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Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, who was on 
garrison duty in Scotland and England between 
1749 and 1758, and may possibly have visited 
Ipswich whilst Gainsborough was still there. 
After the arrival at Batha very marked change 
took place in the style of Gainsborough, which 
was probably chiefly the result of his study of 
the masterpieces of Van Dyck, and partly of his 
increased knowledge of the world. Good as his 
previous work was, he seems now for the first 
time to have realized all the beauty and poetry 
of the human face divine, the pregnant meaning 
of passing expression, with the deep significance 
of every detail, however trivial, by which char- 
acter is revealed. He is said to have spent all 
his spare time in copying the portraits of Van 
Dyck in the neighbourhood, and he acquired 
such facility in this direction that even experts 
were sometimes for a time deceived, taking his 
reproductions for originals. Specially noteworthy 
is his rendering of the Wilton House Pembroke 
Family, which was sold after his death for £129 
and is now in the possession of his great-nephew, 
the Rev. Ed. Gardiner. Sir Walter Armstrong, 
speaking of Gainsborough’s copies after Van 
Dyck, says: ‘‘ His hand was lighter than that of 
the Flemish master, and his taste in colour more 
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luminous, airy and transparent”; adding that 
“both men won their effects by sometimes over- 
sharp opposition between the cool lights of their 
silks and satins and the glowing transparent 
shadows in the crumpled folds.” 

Two of the earliest Bath portraits were those 
of Lady Ray and of Orpin, the parish clerk of 
Bradford-on-Avon, fully described below. In the 
former the influence of Van Dyck is seen in the 
graceful droop of the draperies and the rich- 
ness of colouring of the crimson silk dress ; in 
the latter there is nothing to remind the spec- 
tator of the great Flemish master. These two 
typical works were rapidly succeeded by the 
celebrated likenesses of Gainsborough’s future 
son-in-law, Johann Fischer, Abel, Giardini and 
other musicians, Garrick, Quin, Foote and Eliza 
Linley, who later sat to the great artist several 
times as Mrs. Sheridan. 

It seems to have been in 1766 that Gains- 
borough painted the first of his five likenesses 
of Garrick, considered also his best. It is now 
at Stratford-on-Avon, having, according to some, 
been presented to the corporation by the artist, 
whilst others say it was bought from him for 
465. Although many stories are told of the dif- 
ficult Gainsborough had in catching the like- 
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ness of the versatile actor, Garrick himself was 
so pleased with this particular portrait that he 
asked his friend to paint for him an ideal por- 
trait of Shakespeare, a task which caused the 
artist a vast amount of worry, as betrayed by a 
letter he wrote to Garrick, in which he said: “I 
have been several days rubbing in and rubbing 
out my design of Shakespeare, and hang me if 
I think I shall let it go or let you see it at last. 
I was willing, like an ass that I am, to expose 
myself a little out of the simple portrait way, 
and had a notion of showing where that in- 
imitable poet had his ideas from, by an im- 
mediate ray darting down upon his eye, turned 
up for the purpose ; but, confound me, I can 
make nothing of my ideas, there has been such 
a fall of rain from the same quarter.” 

In another letter Gainsborough writes that 
‘*‘ Shakespeare shall come forthwith”; but the 
portrait was never finished, an incidental proof 
of the artist’s inability to paint what he had not 
seen. 

Gainsborough’s first portrait of Eliza Linley 
was a clay model he made of her head after a 
concert at which she had sung at Bath. Un- 
fortunately the model was thrown down and 
broken by a servant the very next day, and a 
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similar misfortune befell a plaster cast said to 
have been taken from it, which had belonged 
to Mr. Leslie, R.A. It was not until 1783 that 
the beautiful singer sat again to Gainsborough ; 
but in 1784 or 1785 he painted her and her 
sister Mrs. Tickell together, in the celebrated 
picture here reproduced and described in the 
next chapter. 

Other portraits painted at Bath were that of 
Mr. Nugent (afterwards Lord Clare), his first 
exhibited work ; and those of Samuel Richardson 
the novelist ; Laurence Sterne the humourist ; 
Gainsborough Dupont, the artist’s nephew, who 
joined him in 1765 or 1766; Lady Grosvenor ; 
John, Duke of Argyll; a second likeness of 
Garrick; the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland; 
Lord Camden; and Miss Tyler, the aunt of 
Robert Southey : all of them good interpretations 
of the characters of the originals, especially those 
of Richardson and Sterne. 

Although there is no very marked difference 
between the later work at Bath and that done in 
London, it has been well pointed out that 
during the last few years of his life Gainsborough 
became bolder and more original, giving to his 
work a more personal impress. Especially 
typical of the change in, or rather the develop- 
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ment of, his manner were the far-famed B/ue 
Boy of 1779, the Mrs. Beaufoy of 1780, the 
Colonel St. Leger of 1782, the Mrs. Siddons of 
1784, the Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tichell of 
1785, and the Ladies in the Mall, St. James’s 
Park; the last-named one of the very few 
subject-pictures painted by Gainsborough, which 
Horace Walpole characterized as “‘all a-flutter, 
like a lady’s fan,” and which excels anything of a 
similar kind painted by Fragonard, Lancret, or 
even Watteau himself. ‘‘The A/rs. Siddons, the 
Mrs. Beaufoy,... the Mrs. Sheridan,” says Sir 
Walter Armstrong, “are delicious melodies in 
colour, miracles of distinction, unrivalled records 
of the beauty of women. No other painter has 
dazzled us with means so slight.” “A com- 
parison,” says the same able critic in another 
passage, “between the Js. Siddons and the 
Mrs. Beaufoy casts a brilliant light upon one 


secret of Gainsborough’s success. . . . Look at 
the W/rs. Beaufoy and note how an airy, grace- 
ful déstnvolture governs every line. . . . The 


sitter was a beautiful and happy woman with no 
duties to the world beyond those of a wife and 
mother. And this notion breathes from every 
stroke of the painter’s brush. . . . Mrs. Siddons, 
on the other hand, was a public character, . 
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her features had reflected superbly the passions 
of Lady Macbeth, . . . and Gainsborough in- 
stinctively perceived that a somewhat solemn 
flow of mass and line would afford a more 
coherent setting to her loveliness than the easy 
and more careless arrangement he chose for 
Mrs. Beaufoy.” 

Gainsborough the portrait-painter will live for 
ever, and so will those whom he has immortal- 
ized by his brush. His pictures are indeed, as 
Sir Walter Armstrong justly says: “Gems born 
of the fire struck out at the contact of a rare 
artistic spirit with the beauty of the world”; 
they rank with those of Reynolds, of Van Dyck 
and other inspired interpreters of human nature, 
but are differentiated from the work of all other 
masters by their own distinct individuality. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE eight pictures chosen for reproduction 

in this little volume are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of their artist’s style of painting at 
different periods of his career, and are ranked 
amongst his finest works by those best com- 
petent to judge. 


Taking them as far as possible in their order 
of date, Edward Orpin, Parish Clerk of Brada- 
Jord-on-Avon, first claims consideration. It was 
probably painted soon after the arrival of Gains- 
borough at Bath, and presents a marked affinity 
with the likenesses of his brother Humphrey 
and of Lady Ray, supposed to have been taken 
about the same time. It is a very noteworthy 
example of the manner in which the great artist 
achieved his distinctive effects, before his mode 
of work was to some extent modified by in- 
creased acquaintance with the productions of 
others. It is rather in the general arrangement 
than in any special detail that Gainsborough’s 
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force is revealed, and the keynote of the whole 
composition is simplicity. The colouring is 
subdued and harmonious, the chiaroscuro is 
peculiarly felicitous, and there is absolutely no 
trace of the mannerism which later provoked 
so much criticism. 

In this most happy likeness Gainsborough 
unconsciously achieved the very result he aimed 
at in vain in the attempted ideal portrait of 
Shakespeare alluded to in the letter to Garrick 
quoted above. The noble old man, whose 
earnest character is clearly reflected in his 
handsome features, looks up from the Bible he 
has been reading with an expression of rapt 
devotion, and the light from the window falls 
full upon his face, which is thus lit up by an 
‘immediate ray from above” such as the artist 
wished to secure for the great dramatist. It 
may possibly have been when he was trying to 
meet Garrick’s wishes that Gainsborough painted 
this beautiful portrait ; but nothing is really known 
about it, and who Orpin was, independently of 
his office, is equally doubtful. He is not, how- 
ever, likely to have been in a position to pay for 
having his likeness painted, and the probability 
is that he attracted the notice of Gainsborough 
as an admirable subject, and was persuaded to 
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sit to the master during a sojourn in Bath. In 
any case, the picture remained in Gainsborough’s 
studio for some little time, and was one of the 
first given to Wiltshire the carrier in payment 
for services rendered, an incidental proof that 
the artist set but little value on what has long 
been universally acknowledged to be a master- 
piece. The Portrait is now in the National 
Gallery, London, having been bought in 1867 
at the sale of the collection of Mr. Wiltshire 
of Shockerwick, near Bath, to whom it had 
descended as an heirloom. 


The Baillie Family, one of the very few groups 
of likenesses painted by Gainsborough, is sup- 
posed to date from 1770, and in spite of its 
conventional background is a good example of 
the successful treatment of a difficult subject. 
The grouping has, it is true, been very severely 
criticised, but it really meets the necessities of 
the case with considerable skill. It is marred 
by none of the carelessness in the rendering 
of detail which has spoiled so much work of a 
later period. Zhe Batlle Family remained in 
the possession of the heirs of its original owner 
until 1858, when it was bequeathed by Mr. 
Alexander Baillie to a nephew, on condition 
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that it should pass, on the death of its tem- 
porary owner, to the National Gallery, where it 
now hangs. 


Perhaps no single picture has been the subject 
of so great a diversity of criticism as the so- 
called B/ue Boy, the portrait of Master Jonathan 
Buttall or Buthall, the son of a wealthy iron- 
master of Greek Street, Soho. The date of the 
picture has been much discussed, but it seems 
probable that it was painted in 1779, although 
some critics place it as early as 1770. From 
the first Gainsborough had shown a marked 
predilection for the use of blue in his portraits. 
About 1768 or 1769 he painted a likeness of 
his nephew, Edward Gardiner, then a boy of 
twelve, in a blue dress. This portrait is still 
in the possession of the Rev. Ed. Gardiner, 
grandson of its subject, and it is a family tradi- 
tion that the likeness was painted as a trial of 
colour, before the bold attempt was made with 
Jonathan Buttall or Buthall. Those who date 
the Blue Boy from 1779 assert, probably with 
truth, that it was produced with a view to the 
refutation of the dictum laid down by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to the effect that “the masses of light 
in a picture should be always of a warm mellow 
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colour, yellow, red or a yellowish white, and 
that the blue, the gray or the green colour be 
kept almost out of these masses, and be used 
only to support and set off those warm colours, 
and for this purpose a small proportion of cold 
colours will be sufficient. Let this conduct be 
reversed, let the light be cold, and it will be 
out of the power of art, even in the hands of a 
Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid or 
harmonious.” 

Whether, as some contend, this very decided 
assertion was meant as a criticism of the work 
of Gainsborough already in existence, or, as 
others assert, was the very raison a@’étre of the 
Blue Boy, there is absolutely no doubt that 
the picture is a triumphant refutation of the 
President’s theory. That it is splendid and 
harmonious none can deny, although perhaps it 
might have been even more so if a warmer hue 
had been used. Moreover, as was ably pointed 
out by Gainsborough’s young contemporary 
Lawrence, ‘‘the blue has been so mellowed and 
broken with other tints, that it is no longer the 
cold bleak colour Sir Joshua meant.” It will 
always rank, however, with the Lady Sheffield, 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Beaufoy, Lady Bate Dudley 
and the Duchess of Richmond, in all of which 
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blue is the predominant colour, araongst Gains- 
borough’s best portraits. 

The Blue Boy is said to have been privately 
sold after the death of Jonathan Buttall to a 
Mr. Nesbit, from whom it was bought by the 
then Prince of Wales. From his hands it passed 
to John Hoppner the artist, who made a very 
fine copy of it (now supposed to be in the 
possession of Mr. George Hearn of New York), 
before he, in his turn, sold it to Earl Grosvenor, 
in whose family it has been an heirloom ever 
since. There are in existence several other Blue 
Boys, of which the best is that in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and many copies have been made 
from it besides the one by Hoppner, now in 
America. There seems little doubt, however, 
that that reproduced in the present volume is 
the first, if not the only one, painted by Gains- 
borough, although many claim that the one 
owned by Hearn is the original, and that in 
Grosvenor House the copy. 


The Parish Clerk owes its fame to the beauty 
of its chiaroscuro; the Bazl/ie Group is a typical 
family group of the eighteenth century; the 
Blue Boy is a remarkable tour de force in 
colour ; the /rs. Siddons has the distinction of _ 
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being not only a remarkable work of art, but a 
unique interpretation of a unique personality. 
The Mrs. Siddons ranks with the Garrick of 
Stratford-on-Avon, not only as one of its artist’s 
finest portraits, but also as one of the best of 
the many likenesses of the great tragic actress, 
who sat to most of the celebrated masters of her 
day. It was painted in 1784, when the queen of 
the tragic drama was in her twenty-ninth year 
and at the zenith of her fame. It is a remark- 
able instance of the concentration of effect which 
distinguished Gainsborough’s best work. It is 
more than a mere likeness: it is a realization 
of the ideal woman in the ideal actress, bringing 
out forcibly the delicacy and truth of intuition 
which enabled Mrs, Siddons to enthrall the 
attention of her hearers, as well as the severe 
purity of manner which rather attracted than 
repelled those with whom she was brought in 
contact. It was as Lady Macbeth that Mrs. 
Siddons achieved her greatest triumphs, and 
her realization of the despair of the murderess 
has never been surpassed. Not even the M/s. 
Siddons as The Tragic Muse of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, painted the year before the Gainsborough 
portrait, does such full justice to the “living 
Melpomene,” as she was called in her lifetime. 
E 
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Gainsborough never yielded, as his great rival 
did sometimes, to the temptation to merge the 
character of his sitter in that of some outworn 
classic model. He was too true a realist ever 
to borrow motives, and his J/rs. Szddons, fine 
interpretation as it is of a noble nature, will 
never cease to appeal to all who are able to 
appreciate what she was as a woman as well 
as an actress. The portrait passed, after her 
death, into the possession of her son, and was 
bought from his son-in-law, Major Mair, for the 
National Gallery, in 1862. 


The fortrait Group, now in the Dulwich 
Gallery, of the sisters Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. 
Tickell, both celebrated beauties in their day, is 
a very good example of the direct simplicity of 
Gainsborough’s mode of posing his sitters. The 
portrait of Mrs. Sheridan, who holds an open 
book of music on her knee and looks straight at 
the spectator, does full justice to the lovely 
singer, who at the time the picture was painted 
was the idol of London Society. The likeness 
of Mrs. Tickell, equally satisfactory in its way, 
brings out forcibly the contrast between her 
and her more gifted sister. The group has been 
justly called a ‘melody in colour, a marvel of 
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distinction,” and Mrs. Tickell’s own raptures 
over it are fully justified. In a letter to Mrs. 
Sheridan, dated November 2nd, 1785, she says : 
“When I came home last night I found our 
picture come home from Gainsborough very 
much improved and freshened up. My father 
and mother are quite in raptures over it. Indeed 
it is, in my opinion, the best and handsomest of 
you that I have ever seen.” 

It must have been during the earlier part ot 
Gainsborough’s residence at Bath that he first 
met Eliza Linley, the future Mrs. Sheridan. 
She was the daughter of a Doctor of Music, of 
whom Dr. Burney said that, “having a large 
family, he pointed his studies to music, and 
became the first master of the day.” His children 
were “a nest of nightingales”; and Fanny 
Burney, writing in 1773, declares that he “bound 
his daughter Eliza as his apprentice till she 
was twenty-one, and insisted on her working 
out her time.” From the age of eight or nine 
years she was celebrated for her beauty, and 
used to sell her father’s benefit tickets at the 
door of the Pump-room at Bath, reaping a rich 
harvest as she gracefully held out her little 
basket. 

In 1771 she was betrothed, without being 
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consulted, to a Mr. Long, a man sixty years 
old who had a large fortune, and she seems to 
have submitted quietly enough. Before the 
sacrifice was consummated, however, she fell in 
love with Richard Sheridan ; and, although the 
wedding clothes were made and the settlements 
drawn up, her fiancé released her, much to the 
indignation of Dr. Linley, who even threatened 
Mr. Long with an action for breach of promise. 
Finally Eliza ran away with Sheridan, to whom 
she was married at a little village near Calais. 
Strange to say, when her father pursued her 
she said nothing about being married, but re- 
turned with him to Bath to work out her ap- 
prenticeship, and it was not until she suddenly 
heard the news that Sheridan had been wounded 
in a duel with a rejected suitor of hers that she 
let out the secret by crying out, ‘‘ My husband! 
My husband!” Even then Sheridan did not 
claim his bride, and he allowed her to appear 
in the Oratorio in Drury Lane in 1772, when 
she won great applause. He seems, in fact, to 
have fallen in love with her afresh on that 
occasion. The two were publicly married, and 
settled down to a life of struggle in London; 
for Sheridan was still only a poor student of law, 
and he would never allow his wife to sing in 
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public, although he knew she had a fortune in 
her voice. 

Mrs. Sheridan submitted to the renunciation 
of what might have been a great career with her 
usual gentleness, and although her disappoint- 
ment added, perhaps, a touch of pathos to her 
beauty, she never murmured. All through her 
husband’s years of fame she was his right hand, 
working harder for him than she had done for 
her father. She looked after the accounts when 
he was manager of Drury Lane Theatre; she 
was his secretary when he was in the House of 
Commons; and had she lived he would probably 
not have died in poverty and debt, with bailiffs 
in possession of his home. 


The Portrait of the Honourable Mrs. Graham, 
second daughter of Lord Cathcart, now in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, was painted when 
she was on her wedding tour, but after her 
death it was bricked up at the end of the room 
where it hung, and forgotten until fifty years 
later, when alterations were being made in the 
house and it was discovered. It is of much 
later date than the likenesses of the Linley 
sisters, and in it Gainsborough departed con- 
siderably from his usual manner. The warm 
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crimson colouring of the dress is a marked con- 
trast to the cold blues, grays and canary yellow 
in which he generally delighted. The pose of 
the figure, though artificial and conventional, is 
full of distinction, and the details, especially the 
hands, are very beautifully rendered. 


The Portrait of Lady Mulgrave is also an 
exceptional example of what Gainsborough 
could do in other directions than those he 
habitually chose. The delicately painted flesh 
tones contrast admirably with the masses of 
powdered hair framing the exquisitely moulded 
features, and the rich black drapery slipping 
away from the rounded shoulders, with their soft 
covering of lace, forms an admirable foil to the 
brilliancy of the rest of the colouring. Consci- 
ous but not vain of her beauty, Lady Mulgrave 
gazes at the spectator with a tantalizing smile. 
Her eyes are full of tender humour, and it is 
evident that as yet no hardening disillusions 
have marred her outlook on life. This beautiful 
picture was bought at the Price sale at Christie’s 
for ten thousand guineas by a Mr. Campbell, who 
paid for it in notes on the spot and took it away 
with him then and there. No tidings have since 
been heard of it; but it is probably in America. 


LADY MULGRAVE, 
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The Market Cart, which was bought in 1828 
at Lord Gwydyr’s sale and presented by the 
Governors of the British Institution to the 
National Gallery, ranks with the two Watering 
Places in the same collection, and the Harvest 
Waggon, owned by Lord Tweedmouth, amongst 
Gainsborough’s best landscapes. It was painted 
at Bath, probably in 1768 or 1769, and in it may 
be very clearly noted the marked peculiarities of 
the artist’s mode of painting landscape, which 
were so ably described by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in the discourse, more than once referred to. 
‘All those odd scratches and marks,” he said, 
‘which on a close examination are so observable 
in Gainsborough’s pictures, and which even to 
experienced painters appear rather the effect of 
accident than design, this chaos, this uncouth 
and shapeless appearance, by a kind of magic at 
a certain distance assume form, and all the parts 
seem to drop into their proper places, so that we 
can hardly refuse acknowledging the full effect 
of the diligence under the appearance of chance 
and hasty negligence.” 

In this criticism Sir Joshua showed a power, 
somewhat rare amongst artists, of appreciating 
work quite unlike his own, and it was probably 
that very unlikeness which attracted him, for he 
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knew well that he could not himself paint land- 
scape: His courtly, society-loving nature was 
as great a contrast to the rugged simplicity, 
bordering on uncouthness, of Gainsborough, as 
was their mode of looking at nature. Elsewhere 
in the same speech the President made a some- 
what unfortunate comparison, though one quite 
natural at the time at which he spoke. “I 
confess,” he said, ‘‘I take more interest in, and 
am more captivated by, the powerful expression 
of nature which Gainsborough exhibited than 
with any works of ¢Aat school since the time of 
Andrea Sacchi, or perhaps we may say Carlo 
Maratti.” Gainsborough certainly belonged to 
no school, least of all to that of the eclectic 
masters of the Italian decadence, and there is 
absolutely no affinity between his style and that 
of the two masters referred to by Sir Joshua. 


THE CHIEF WORKS OF GAINS- 
BOROUGH ACCESSIBLE TO 
THE PUBLIC 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LoNDON.’ 


The Market Cart. See page 55. (80) 

The Watering Place. Presented by Lord 
Farnborough. (109) 

Musidora bathing her feet. (308) 

Another Landscape called The Watering 
Place. (309) 

A Woody Landscape, Sunset. (310) 

Rustic Children. (311). 

A Study for a full-length Portrait of Abel 
Moysey, Esq., when a young man. The 
finished portrait belongs to the family in 
Somersetshire. (678) 

Mrs. Siddons. See pages 48 and 49. (683) 

Ralph Schomberg, Esq., M.D. (684) 


1 The figures refer to the numbers of the pictures in 
the catalogue. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON—continued. 

Orpin, the Parish Clerk of Bradford-on-Avon. 
See page 43. (760) 

The Baillie Family. Mr. J. Baillie of Ealing 
Grove, his wife and his four children in 
their garden. See page 45. (789) 

A Landscape. (925) 

The Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart., 
founder of the “‘ Morning Post.” (1044) 

A Young Man, ina plum-coloured coat. (1271) 

View of Dedham Copse. (1283) 

The Painter’s Daughters. (1811) 

Miss Mary Gainsborough, the artist’s daughter. 
(1482) 

Three other Landscapes; a Picture of two 
dogs ; a Study of a Horse and a Sketch in 
monochrome. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON. 


Lord Amherst, Governor-General of British 
North America. 

The Fourth Duke of Bedford, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Secretary of State. 

George Colman, dramatic author. 

The Marquis Cornwallis, K.G., Military Com- 
mander and Governor-General of India. 

Portrait of the Artist. 
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John Henderson, a celebrated actor. 

Stringer Lawrence, General, Defender of 
Trichinopoly. 

Admiral Edward Vernon. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. 


Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1763. (129) 

Landscape in Suffolk. A highly finished 
early work. (191) 


EDINBURGH GALLERY (SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
GALLERY). 


The Hon. Mrs. Graham. See page 53. (209) 
Pencil drawing called “‘ Ploughing.” (272) 


GLasGow GALLERY. 


An interesting Sketch: ‘‘Donkeys in a storm.” 
(283) 


LONDON. 
DULWICH GALLERY. 


P. J. de Loutherbourg, Esq., R.A. A fine 
Portrait of the artist, leaning with both 
elbows on a drawing which lies on a 
table. (66) 
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DULWICH GALLERY—continued. 


Dr. Thomas Linley, manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre with Sheridan, his son-in-law. (140) 

Samuel Linley, R.N. It is said that this por- 
trait was painted in forty-eight minutes. 
(302) 

Mrs. Moody and her children beneath some 
trees. (316) 

Mrs. Sheridan and her sister Mrs. Tickell. 
See page 50. (320) 

Thomas Linley, son of Dr. Linley. (331) 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Co., MANSION HOUSE 
STREET. 


Right Hon. Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., Judge- 
Advocate-General and President of the 
Company, for whom it was painted in 1783. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


John, first Earl of Sandwich, First Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, during 
whose tenure of office the Hospital Infirm- 
ary was built. (125) 

Some Portraits of Members of the Royal 
Family. 
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Hampton Court GALLERY. 
Dr. Fischer the musican, who married Mary 
Gainsborough. (352) 
Colonel St. Leger, friend of the Prince Re- 


gent. (353) 
Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. (371) 


Another Portrait of the same Prelate. (367) 
A Rabbi. After a picture by Rembrandt. 
(366) 


THE IRONMONGERS’ Co., IRONMONGERS’ HALL, 
Lonpon. 

Admiral Hood, afterwards first Viscount 

Hood. 1784. 
LINCOLN’s INN. 

Sir John Skynner, Lord Chief Baron, whose 
portrait, as a student, is at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Royat ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Portrait of the Artist. 


RovaL SociETy OF MUSICIANS. 


George III. Presented by the King to the 
Society. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Jacob, Viscount Folkestone, first President 
of the Society. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Queen Charlotte and other paintings. 


WALLACE GALLERY. 


Mrs. Robinson as Perdita in “The Winter’s 
Tale.” (42) 
Miss Haverfield. (44) 


THE PROVINCES. 
ABINGDON Town HALL. 


George III. and Queen Charlotte. Fine por- 
traits presented to the Corporation by the 
King. 


Batu, HoLBoURNE MUSEUM. 
A Landscape. (1326) 
Lady in a blue mantle. (1343) 
Country girl feeding pigs. (1349) 
Cramer the metallurgist. (1508) 
Richardson the novelist. (150g) 
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BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 
Sir Charles Holte. 


BrIsTOL Town HALL. 


Robert Nugent, Member for Bristol in 1759, 
and afterwards Baron Nugent, Viscount 
Clare and Earl Nugent. 


Norwicu Town HALtt. 


Sir Harbord Harbord, Bart., M.P., afterwards 
first Lord Suffield. 


OxForD, CHRIST CHURCH. 


John Skynner, Student of Christ Church in 
1742, and afterwards Lord Chief Baron. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON Town HALL. 

David Garrick. Painted and exhibited at the 
Society of Artists in 1766, and presented by 
Garrick himself to the Corporation three 
years later. 


WInpDsoR CASTLE, THE KING. 


The Duchess of Cumberland. One of the 
most graceful of the artist’s works. 
George III. Full-length portrait. 
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Winpsor CasTLe, THE Kinc—continued. 


The Prince Regent. 

The Duke of Cumberland. 

The Duke of Gloucester as a boy. 

The Duke of York as a boy. 

Queen Charlotte. 

Several other Members of the Royal House. 


THE Louvre, Paris. 


Two Landscapes from the La Caze collection. 
(1811 and 1812) 


The foregoing represent the chief works of 
the artist which are to be found in public collec- 
tions ; but many of the best known pictures by 
Gainsborough are in private hands, especially in 
certain great collections. 

The Duke of Westminster owns the celebrated 
Blue Boy (see page 46), Zhe Cottage Door, and 
other notable works; Mr. Pierpont Morgan has 
in his house in Princes Gate the celebrated 
Duchess of Devonshire, with other paintings by 
the same master (see page 21); Sir Thomas 
Agnew the finest Portrait of the Artist ; Mr. Beebe 
the best one of Mrs. Gainsborough ; the Duke of 
Newcastle the well-known Zwo Beggar Boys; 
Lord Aylesford the Portrait of Lady Charlotte 
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Finch, a very beautiful work ; Lord Howe the 
Portrait of his great ancestor the first Earl ; 
Earl Spencer, Earl Fortescue, Lord Aberdare, 
Lord Bateman, Earl Brownlow, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Carnarvon, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, the Earls of Denbigh and Darnley, 
Crawford and Granville, Leicester and Powis, 
the Dukes of Marlborough, Portland, Norfolk 
and Montrose, and Lady Wantage all have in 
their galleries fine works by the master, and 
Lord Tweedmouth has several, including the 
Harvest Waggon, one of the finest landscapes 
produced by Gainsborough, whilst others, 
notably Zhe Pink Loy, are in the possession of 
Baron Henri de Rothschild. 

There are some fine drawings at Windsor 
Castle, including the original one for the famous 
Duchess of Devonshire. Some of these had 
been lost sight of during the past reign, and 
have only recently been re-discovered by the 
King’s Surveyor of Pictures. 


SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKYOF 


£727. 
1737- 
1738. 
1742. 
1742. 
1743. 


GAINSBOROUGH! 


Birth of the artist at Sudbury. 

Sent to Grammar School at Sudbury. 
His first portrait: Zom Peartree. 
Went to London to study. 

Began work with Gravelot. 

Entered St. Martin’s Lane Academy. 


1743-4. Two pencil portraits, Nat. Gall. Ireland. 


1744. 
1745. 
1745. 
1745. 
1745. 
1745. 
1747. 


EAS 


Began to work in Hayman’s studio. 
Took studio in Hatton Garden. 
Returned to Sudbury. 

Married Miss Margaret Burr. 
Painted the Great Cornard Wood. 
Removed to Ipswich. 

Met Joshua Kirby. 


Gainsborough never signed and rarely dated his 


work, the dates given are only approximate. 
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1747. Painted the Freston Tower. 

About 1747. Birth of his daughter Mary. 

About 1749. Birth of his daughter Margaret. 

1753. Introduced to Governor Thicknesse. 

About 1754-5. Portrait of General Wolfe. 

1760. Removed to Bath. 

1761. Quarrelled with Thicknesse. 

1761. Portraits of Edward Orpin, Samuel 
Richardson and Laurence Sterne. 

1761. Sent Portrait of Mr. Nugent to Exhibi- 
tion of Royal Society of Artists. 

1761-3. Portraits of Eliza Linley, Abel, Giardini, 
the violinist, Fischer, the hautboy player ; 
Quin and Foote, the actors. 

1764. Portrait of the future Duchess of Devon- 
shire, as a child. 

1766. Portrait of Garrick. 

1767 or 1768. Painted the AMZarket Cart, Two 
Watering Places,and the Harvest Waggon ; 
the “ural Courtship and the Portrait of 
Ledward Gardiner. 

1769. Foundation of Royal Academy and first 
Exhibition, to which Gainsborough sent a large 
landscape, and Portraits of Lady Molyneux 
and George Pitt. 

1769. Portrait of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. 

1770. Painted the Baillie Group. 
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1771. Exhibited at Academy two Landscapes, 
with Portraits of Lady Sussex and her child, 
and Lord Ligonier on horseback. 

1772. Exhibited at Academy ten Landscapes and 
five Portraits, including one of Garrick. 

1774. Removed to London, and rented part of 
Schomberg House. 5 

1774. Summoned to Buckingham Palace and 
painted first Portrait of George ITI. 

1774-8. The famous lost Duchess is supposed 
to have been painted about 1778. 

1776. Death of his brother Humphrey. 

1777. Spent a few months at the Lakes. 

1779. Painted the Bluwe Boy. 

1781. Exhibited two Sea-pieces at the Royal 
Academy. 

1781-4. Painted the group of the three elder 
Princesses, about the hanging of which he 
quarrelled with the Academy in 1784. 

1784 or 1785. Portraits of the Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord Radnor and Sheridan 
grouped in a boat. 

1784-6. Portraits of Lady Maria Waldegrave, 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Yates, Pitt, Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Hon. Mrs. Graham and Lady Mul- 
grave. 

1786-7. Painted Zhe Woodman in a Storm, 
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The Mushroom Girl, The Shepherd Boy in a 
Shower and other landscapes. 

1787. Foretold his own death to Sheridan at a 
dinner at Sir George Beaumont’. 

1788. Attended the trial of Warren Hastings at 
Westminster, took a chill there and died on 
August 2nd of the same year. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT 
GAINSBOROUGH 


Fulcher’s “Life of Thomas Gainsborough.” 
London, 1856. 

“Thomas Gainsborough,” by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong: The Portfolio, 1894. 

“Thomas Gainsborough,” by the same author. 
Heinemann, 1898. The chief book which 
has been written on the artist. 

“Thomas Gainsborough,” by Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
quarto, fully illustrated. Bell, 1897. 

“A Century of Painters,” by Redgrave. Samp- 
son Low, 1890. 

“‘ Gainsborough and Constable,” by G. H. Brock 
Arnold, M.A. Sampson Low. 

Muther’s ‘‘ History of Modern Painting,” 3 vols. 
1896. 

Catalogue of the Gainsborough Exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, London, 1885. 

‘The Special quarto Catalogue of the Loan Col- 
lection of Portraits at Birmingham, rgoo. 

The Catalogues of Messrs. Agnew’s Exhibitions, 
1899-1900, I9OI. 

The Discourses at the Academy of Arts, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, notably the one delivered 
four months after the death of the artist. 
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By LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 


Pat ow: Furnes. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 


Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo, cach with 40 tllustrations and photosravure 
Srontispiece. 5S. net. 


BOTTICELLI, By A. Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA, By George C. Williamson, Litt. D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. ByG. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

MANTEGNA. _ By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC., By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower 
M.A., F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO _ By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE, By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 


Others to follow, 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


The Endymion Series. 
Poems by Lord Tennyson. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY ELEANOR 
FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY R. ANNING BELL, 


With Introduction by PROFESSOR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Poems by John Keats. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 
With Introduction by PROFESSOR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Poems by Robert Browning. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY BYAM SIIAW. 


With Introduction by Dr. R. GARNETT. 
Second Edition, revised, post 8vo, 75. 61. 


English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY R.. ANNING BELL. 


Selected with Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. 
Fost 8vo0, 6s. 


Milton’s Minor Poems, 


Including Comus and Samson Agonistes. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY A. GARTH JONES, 
Post &vo, 6s. 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY W. HEATH 
ROBINSON. With an Introduction by H. Nori WILLIAMS, 
Second Edition, post vo, Os, 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Books by Walter Crane. 


IDEALS IN ART: Papers Theoretical, Practical, Critical. 


Medium 8vo, with Title-Page, End-Papers, and Cover designed by 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations. Ios. 6. net. 


“They tell in a truly graphic manner the story of the modern reform 
in Decorative Art in which their author had so large a share, and define 
in a masterly way the ideals that should inspire the craftsman and the 
employer for whom he works.” —Stuazo, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
THE BASES OF DESIGN. With 200 Illustrations. 7hird 
Edition. 


“This important work is destined to take its place among the few 


aera volumes for reference and study that a designer requires.”— 
Studio. 


LINE AND FORM. With 157 I!lustrations. Zhird Edition. 


‘A deeply thought-out treatise, extremely pleasant alike in its text 
and in its profuse illustration. It should be in the hands of every art 
student and every art lover.” — Magazine of Art. 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS, 
Old and New. With 165 Illustrations. Third Edition. 


“*Mr. Crane’s delightful book ought to be the most valuable and sug- 
gestive literary and artistic treasure on the shelves of English book 
iliustrators, and it deserves to run into many editions.” 


The Carillon Series. 


Illustrated by Roperr ANNING BELL. Printed in red and 
black at the Chiswick Press. 
Price is. net, in decorated paper beards; 
or in limp leather, 2s. net. 


THE ODES OF KEATS. With 21 Illustrations. 
KEATS’ ISABELLA AND THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


With 17 Illustrations. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
AND ODE ON THE NATIVITY. With 23 Illustrations. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered into 


English Verse by Epwarp FitzGrratp. With 19 Illustrations. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 
The Chiswick Shakespeare. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BYAM SHAW. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND GLOSSARIES BY 
JOHN DENNIS. 


In 39 pocket volumes, with nearly 500 Illustrations. 
Pott 8vo, cloth ts. net each; or gilt, ts. 6d. net ; or in limp leather, 25, net. 


PLAYS, 37 Vols. POEMS, 1 Vol. SONNETS, 1 Vol. 


«*x The Cuiswick SHAKESPEARE may also be had bound in 
twelve volumes, price 36s. 


‘* This delightful edition deserves all the popularity which, we 
believe, it is acquiring. For cheapness, taste in ‘ manufacture,’ 
and excellence in illustration, these neat little volumes, each con- 
taining a play, are unsurpassed.”’—Dazly News. 


‘The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette, 


‘(A fascinating little edition. .. . The brightest and most 
attractive of hand editions of Shakespeare.” —JVotes and Queries. 


‘The ‘ Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Bell’s Sonnets Series. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, with borders and initials by 
CHRISTOPHER DEAN. Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. nel each. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. 
THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. BY MRS. 
BROWNING, 


BROWNING’S RABBI BEN EZRA. 
DANTE’S VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE. 


Newly translated by FRANcES Dg MEY. 
SONNETS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Painters. 


Pott 8vo, dainty Cloth covers, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net 


each, or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 


2s. net. 


ALMA TADEMA. 


Now Ready. 


MILLAIS. 


ROSA BONHEUR. MILLET. 
BURNE-JONES. MURILLO. 
CONSTABLE. RAPHAEL. 
CORREGGIO. REMBRANDT. 
FRA ANGELICO. REYNOLDS. 
GAINSBOROUGH. ROMNEY. 
GREUZE. ROSSETTI. 
HOGARTH. TITIAN. 
HOLBEIN. TURNER. 
HOLMAN HUNT. VELASQUEZ, 
LANDSEER. WATTEAU. 
LEIGHTON. WATTS. 
MICHELANGELO, WHISTLER. 


‘Highly satisfactory from every point of view.”— West- 


minster Budget. 


‘* The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be 
made popular, this assuredly is the way to do it.”—Pal/ 


Mall Gazette. 


‘* They are clearly and intelligibly written and are just the 
thing for the amateur art student.” —Lzterature. 


‘* Exquisite little volumes.” —Black and White. 
‘* Eminently tasteful.” —G/ode. 
‘A delightful little edition.”"— Western Morning News. 
‘*Exceedingly handy and pretty.” —Oztlook, 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books, 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Great Writers. 


A NEW SERIES DEALING WITH THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF THE GREAT WRITERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Pott 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 25. net. 


Now Ready. 
BROWNING. By SIR FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B, 
CHAUCER. By REv. W. TUCKWELL. 
COLERIDGE. By Dr. GARNETT, C.B. 
DEFOE. By A. WHERRY. 
DE QUINCEY. By Henry S. SALT. 
DICKENS. By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
HORACE. By REv. W. TUCKWELL. 
JOHNSON. By JOHN DENNIs. 
LAMB. By WALTER JERROLD. 
MILTON. By DR. WILLIAMSON. 
MOLIERE. By Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B. 
SHAKESPEARE. By ALFRED EWEN, 
SPENSER. By REv. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 


In Preparation. 
CARLYLE. By Pror. RICHARD JONES, PH.D. 
DANTE. By M. L. EGERTON CASKE, 
GOLDSMITH. By E. LANG BUCKLAND, 
TENNYSON. By DR. WILLIAMSON, 
XENOPHON. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


“This charming and artistic little series—the illustrations of which 
would be well worth the price asked for each book.” —Academy. 
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Messrs. Bell's Books. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 


Musicians. 


Pott 8v0, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 25. net. 
Now Ready. 
BACH. By E. H. THORNE. 
BEETHOVEN. By J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
BRAHMS. By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
CHOPIN. By E. J. OLDMEADOW. 
GOUNOD. By HENRY TOLHURST. 
HANDEL. By WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Mus.D., 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. 
MENDELSSOHN. By VERNON BLACKBURN. 
MOZART. By Prof. EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Mus.D. 
ROSSINI. By W. A. BEVAN. 
SCHUMANN. ByE. J. OLDMEADOW. 


SULLIVAN. By H. SAXxE-WYNDHAM, Secretary of 
the Guildhall School of Music. 


TCHAIKOVSKI. By E. MARKHAM LEE, M.A., 
Mus. Doc. 


VERDI. By A. VISETTI. 
WAGNER. By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 


In Preparation. 
HAYDN. By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 
SCHUBERT. By WAKELING Dry. 

Others to follow. 


“*Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians’ are well known and highly 
appreciated as a handy and useful series of concise and critical *bio- 
graphies.’ —St. James's Gazette. 

“These handy little books, in addition to being illustrated, contain 
an amazing deal of information.”—//usical Times. 


Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Life and Light Books. 


Prettily Bound, 1s. net each Volume. 
sae a ANTONINUS. George Long’s 


Translat 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. George Long’s 


Translation. 2 vols. 


SENECA: A Selection. By H. C. SIDLey. 
ae ae FROM NATURE. A Selection. By Mrs. 


PARABLES 1 FROM NATURE. By Mrs. M. Garry. 

econd Seri 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
130th Thousand. First Series. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
ogth Thousand. Second Series. 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By CoventTRY PATMORE. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. Browninec. 

TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 

EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


BILLY AND HANS: My Squirrel Friends. A True His- 
tory. By W. J. STILLMAN. 

KITH AND KIN: Poems of Animal Life selected by 
Henry S. SAT. 

FRIENDS OF MINE. By Mrs. Corser SEYMouR. 

THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By Ratrul 
Wa tpo Trine. 16th Thousand. 

EVERY LIVING CREATURE. By Ratru Wa.Lpo 


TRINE, 

CHARACTER-BUILDING: Thought Power. By RALPH 
WALDO TRINE 

heeds MASTERED— DESTINY FULFILLED. By 

W. J. COLVILLE. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Selections from the Teach- 
ing of the Buddha. By EKoirne Warp 

BETTER FOOD FOR BOYS. By Eustace H. MILEs. 

MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By Eustace H. Mives. 

THE WHOLE WORLD KIN. A Study in Threefold 


Evolution. By J. Howarp Moore. 


NEPTUNE THE WISE: Episodes in his Life. By C. J. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


The York Library. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Loolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 35. net. 


The following volumes are now ready: 
BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIs, 


BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIs. 


2 vols. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND 


MECCAH. Edited by Lavy Burton. Introduction by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 2 vols. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited 


by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. 
BULLEN. 3 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MotTreux’s Transla- 
tion, revised. With LocKkHart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 


CLASSIC TALES. JoHNSON’s RAssELAS, GOLDSMITH’S 
VicAR OF WAKEFIELD, STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, WAL- 
POLE’S CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With an Introduction by C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the 


Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK anp OMNIANA. 
Arranged and Edited by T. Asne, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY. OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with 
the Text edited and collated by GzorGE SAMPSON. 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

FIELDING’S JOSEPH ANDREWS. 

FIELDING’S AMELIA. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
Io 


Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


The York Library—continued. 


GESTA ROMANORU\M, or Entertaining Moral Stories 
invented by the Monks. T: ranslated by the Ey CHARLES SWANN. 
Revised edition by WyNNARD Hooper, M. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, 

LL.D. Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by 
Kart Brevt, Litt.D., Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE 


Faun). 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES, 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last 
Essays of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE 
THOUGHTS OF. Translated by Gzorcz Lone, M.A. With an 
Essay on Marcus Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by 
F, A. FRASER, 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 
Illustrations by E. J. WHEELER. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised 
by W. C. Hazuitr. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


Witha Biographical Introduction by MoncurE D. Conway. 3vols. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated by C. KuGAan PAUL. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by AUBREY STEWART, 
M.A., and Gzorcz Lone, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the 
original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S Sinker rag TO STELLA, Edited by FrepE- 
RICK RyLtanpD, M.A 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. With Intro- 
duction by FrepeRIc HARRISON. THE WARDEN (1 vol.). Bar- 
CHESTER Towers (x vol.). Dr. THORNE (1 vol.). KRAMLEY 
ParsonaGE (: vol.). THE SMaALt House ar ALLINGTON (2 vols.). 
Tue Last CHRONICLE oF BarsET (2 vols.). 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. Edited 


by Miss BeTHAM-Epwarps. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


“The Series bids fair to become an indispensable companion to the 
Cathedral tourist in England.”—T7imes. 


The following Volumes have been issued: 


Bangor.— Bristol.— Canterbury.— Carlisle. — Chester. 
—Chichester.—Durham.—Ely.—Exeter.—Gloucester, 
—Hereford,— Lichfield.— Lincoln.— Llandaff.— Man- 
chester.—Norwich.— Oxford.—Peterborough.—Ripon. 
—Rochester.—St. Albans,—St. Asaph.—St, David’s. 
—St. Patrick’s, Dublin.—St. Paul’s.—St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, — Salisbury.— Southwell.— Wells.— Win- 
chester.— Worcester,—York, 


Uniform Volumes, 1s. Od. nei each. 

English Cathedrals (An Itinerary and Description),— 
Westminster Abbey.—St. Martin’s Church, Canter- 
bury.—Beverley Mirster.—Tewkesbury Abbey and 
Deerhurst Priory.—Wimborne Abbey and Christ- 
church Priory.—Bath Abbey, Malmesbury Abbey, 
and Bradford-on-Avon Church.—Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. 


Bell’s Handbooks to 
Continental Churches. 


Profusely Lilustrated. Crowi 8vo, 2s. 6a. set each, 


Amiens.— Bayeux.— Chartres.— Mont St, Michel. — 
Paris (Notre Dame).— Rouen, 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


With 35 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By 


ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. 
“A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” —SZectator. 


With 40 Illustralive Plates and numerous Woodcuts in the text. 
Lhird Edition, Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNI- 
TURE. By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. 


“*The book is, without question, the most interesting and informing 
guide that the modern fashion for antique furniture has produced.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


With 25 full-page Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. H. 
SLATER. 
‘* Probably no sounder guide could be found to the changes of taste 
and fashion in book-collecting.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Fourth Thousand. With 40 Illustrative Plates and numerous 
Reproductions of Marks. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. By 
Mrs. WILLOUGHBY IIODGSON. 


‘The information given is precisely what is needed, and it is Particu- 
larly well arranged, with a preliminary chapter of practical advice.” 
is’ estminster Gazette. 


With 40 Plates, illustrating upwards of 7o Miniatures. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES. By Gerorcr C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D., Author of ‘‘The History of Portrait Minia- 
tures,” etc. With Chapteron ‘‘ How to Paint Miniatures,” 
by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 

‘Contains much valuable information for the collector of examples of 
this form of art. . . . The book is finely illustrated.” —Morning Post. 


In the Press. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 
CHINA. By C. H. WYLDE. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Handbooks to the 
Great Public Schools. 


In specially designed cloth cover, copiously tllustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net each. 


WINCHESTER. By R. TowNsEND WARNER. With 46 


Illustrations. 

ETON. By A. CLurTon-Brock, B.A. With 46 Illus- 
trations. 

HARROW. By J. FiscHER WiLurAMs, M.A. With 48 
Illustrations. 


RUGBY. By H.C. Brapsy, B.A. With 44 Illustrations. 
CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Top, M.A. With 63 
Illustrations. Second Edition, revised. 


WESTMINSTER. By REGINALD Airy, B.A. With 51 
Illustrations, 


Pocket-Book Classics. 


THE POCKET HORACE. The Latin Text, with Con- 
INGTON’S Translation on opposite pages. Limp cloth, 
4s. net; stamped leather, 5s. net. 

xx Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth, viz., ‘‘Odes and 
Carmen Saeculare.” 15s. 6¢. net. ‘‘Satires, Epistles and 
Art of Poetry.” 2s, net. 

CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANSLATIONS, AND 
FLY LEAVES. Limp cloth, 2s. net; stamped sheep- 
skin, 3s. net. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by 
GrorGE Lone. Limp cloth, ts. 6d. net; stamped sheep- 
skin, 2s, 6d. net. 

TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Limp cloth, ts. net. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Standard Books. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By JoHn HOLLAND kos, 
Litt.D. Largely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
official records. In2vols. Large post 8vo. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Third Edition. 18s. net. 

x#* Also a Cheaper Edition, without the Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. net. 
**To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon 


yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the 
task has been attempted.”— The Times. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S. 
Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, 
M.A. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. Post 8vo. 5s. net each. 

x* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, and the 
Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled 
‘Pepysiana’ only being omitted. 

The original ten-volume library edition is still to be had. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous portraits and other illustrations, tos. 6d. net each. 
(Vols. i-viii, the Diary, Vol. ix, Index, Vol. x, Pepysiana.) 

Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the 
completeness of his matter and his annotations, and there is no doubt 
this new classic edition of a classic will be a great success.” —A thenaeum. 


THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. Complete 


in rt vol, With an Introduction by Basit Cuampneys and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Complete in 1 vol. With Memoir by Str WALTER J. SENDALL 
G.C.M.G., and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right 


Hon. Sir GEorGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo,. 6s. net, 


SHORTER POEMS. By Roperr Brinces, Highth Edi- 


tion. Wcap. 8vo. Is. net; or in leather, 2s, net. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADE- 
LAIDE ANNE Procrer. With Introduction by CHARLES Dickens. 
A Portrait Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE ANNE Proc: 


TER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs, Bell’s Books. 


NEW EDITION OF BRYAN’S DICTIONARY. 
Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF SPECIALISTS. 


With about 450 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure Plates. 
In 5 Vols., 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 


‘‘ Certainly no one interested in the Fine Arts can afford to be without 
this comprehensive and indispensable dictionary.” —Pad? Madi Gazette. 


‘The work in its present form will prove indispensable to art-students.” 
— Guardian. 


“The five volumes will no doubt take rank amongst the standard 
publications of the twentieth century.”—Studio. 


Webster’s 


International Dictionary 
of the English Language. 


2,348 PAGES. 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
New Edition, Revised throughout, with a New Supplement of 
25,000 Additional Words and Phrases. 


‘* WEBSTER ” is the best practical working Dictionary of the 
English language. It is recognised as the Standard authority 
throughout the English-speaking World. It is an indispens- 
able Reference-book. 


Illustrated Pamphlet, with Pzices, Specimen Pages, Testimonials, from 
Eminent Men, etc., on application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
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